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 SMlen and Manners. 


“ LITERARY ESTABLIGHMENT. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1m,—The library which has been formed for the use of 
the mechanics and apprentices of: the. town .does grea 
honour to the enlightened: views and li¥eral feélings of its 
{nhabitants. The most beneficial effects cannot fail to be 
the result of such a measure. This numerous and hitherto 
neglected portion of the community. will insensibly & acquire 
a taste for other pleasures than those in which they have 
unhappily eo long indulged. The hours which are now 
wasted in idleness, or squandered i in dissipation, wil! soon, 
1 hope, be:employed in literary or scientific pursuits ; and 
an improvement, not only in the intelectual, but, also in 
the moral condition of the lower orders, be the reward of 
the generous exertions which have beeao lately anade.— 
Every reflecting person must be convinegd that a diminu- 
tion .of. crime is the necessary consequetice of increased 
information among the people. This itrportant truth 
derives. additional confirmation “from thé fact, that the 
places most distinguished by the number and excellence 
of their institutions for.publicinstruction, furnish by far 
the fewest instances of conviction for criminal offences. 
He is then the best patriot,.as well as the greatest philan- 
thropist, who is indefatigable in his.endeavours to disse- 
minate useful knowledge among his less fortunate coun- 
tryimen. 

But, Sir, there is another and a very numerous class of 
our fellow-townsmen, for whom nothing has yet been 
done: I mean those who have already made considerable 
progress in literature, whose taste has been formed by an 
attentive perusal of the best authors, and who are pre- 
vented from prosecuting their studies to any satisfactory 
conclusion, for want of books. Every student, and espe- 
vially every poor student, -has daily reason to lament that 
he casinot procure access to works which would be of the 
utmost utility in his inquiries. To him, the inexhaustible 
stores of former ages are at present shut. However ardent 
in the pursuit, and quick in the attainment of science, his 
knowledge must necessarily be confined within narrow 
bounds. 

The chief advantage of a university consists in the ex- 
eellence of its libraries. Were the same facilities for 
acquiring learning afforded to the inhabitants of all large 
towns; were such. collections as the Atheneum thrown 
open to every aspirant for general knowledge, we should 
soon find, that even a commercial town, unfavourable as 
it unquestionably is to more serious studies, would furnish 
men who would not fear comparison with the cloistered 
scholar, or with the graduated sons of the church. 

Much as England may boast of the number and variety 
of her literary institutions, she is, in one great point, con- 
siderably behind several. European nations. In many 
citiés'of France, and especially in Paris, excellent libra- 
ries gre daily open, free of expense, to every student. It 
is the same .in all the considerable towns in Italy, Switzer- 





«land, and even in degenerate Spain. The majority of 


titerary: characters on the continent are indebted for their 
talents:and celebrity, to such noble establishments. It 
would be useless to point out the advantages which a town 


like Liverpool would derive from a good library, accessible 
to all. 

It. were much to be wished, that some leading gentle- 
men in the town would resolutely apply themselves to the 
task of opening subscriptions for such a purpose. And 
who would. refuse his mite towards it? Ten thousand 
well chosen. books, in various languages, and on various 
subjects (there would be no need of including books which 
might.be procured at a circulating library, and novels 
should on no condition be admitted) would be sufficient 
fer acommencement. The number might be increased 
by annual contributions. The founders of such an estab- 
lishment would not only be blessed with the consciousness 
Lof having done a meritorious action, but they would be 
honoured by the present age, and their memory venerated 
-by the most distant posterity. W. S. 

Liverpool, March 8, 1824. 


Our intelligent correspondent is referred to a note 
athongst our replies to correspondents, headed ‘* Literary 


Establishments.” —Edit. Kal. 
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FROM L’HERMITE BN ITALIE, THE LATEST WORK OF MR. JOUY. 
—_—<=-——_ 
[Translated expressly for the Ka%idoseope.] 

‘ rr 

“ Bel marmorei, pompoai epitafi! ma se tu le schiude, vi 
trovi vermi e fetori.”—Fosco.o, wlime lettere di Jacopo Ortes. 

Here are beautiful tombs and pompousepitaphs; but if we 
look within, we find nothing but worms and corruption. 





Sich is society every where, and perhaps more particu- 
larly soin Italy than in any other country in Europe. The 
art of pleasing by deception, which we call politeness, 
consists entirely in external qualities, and we easily suffer 
ourselves to be cheated by it in the happy age of illusions. 
We enter the world overflowing with benevolent feelings, 
and inclined to love all mankind; but, as soon as we be- 
come acquainted with men, we must necessarily despise 
or hate them: a real: sage is satisfied with pitying them, 
and indeed it would avail him but little to mourn over 
all their imperfections. The author who supplied me 
with the motto to this chapter enjoys, at this time, a great 
reputation in his country. He lived at Milan at the time 
of my first journey to Italy. He described most happily 
the fate of this. land of antiquity, when he called it the 
eternal empire of victory. Vain is the beauty of its cli- 
mate, which is finer than any other in Europe, except 
that of Greece; vain is the enchantment which poetry and 
the arts have diffused around it. The enlightened nations 
who inhabit it have ever been the victims of. political 
slavery; and this land, whence issued the legions that 
marched to the conquest of the world, has no longer even 
the choice of its rulers. Oh, Italy! Italy! 

The passengers of the diligence took feave of each other 
at the eoach-office at Turin, with as much indifference 
as they had met at Lyons. After having eaten and 
dryuk, laughed and sung together, we separated without 
bidding each other good-bye ; and thus it is that acquzint- 





ances, formed. during a journey, are dissolved: the in- 





habitants of this transient world care little whether or no* 
they meet the same faces again, provided they find others 
to supply their places. As-I went out of the office, the 
traveller of whom I have spoken came t ds me, and 
said, in a whisper, ‘‘I had reasons for not wishing to 
enter into conversation with you before, but you will 
know who I am in a few days: I stop at the London 
Hotel, in the square of Saint Charles: do not attempt to 
see me before I come to you.” I promised to observe his 
injunction, and he disappeared. 

My first care was to provide myself with a lodging; and 
I addressed myself to a cabassino, the name given in 
Piedmont to porters. . The promise I had given prevented 
me from going to the London Hotel, which I knew to be 
the best in Turin. My guide, having taken charge of 
my trunks, conducted me to a small-back street, s$ the 
corner of the great square of the castle, then called the 
Imperial Square; and I entered the hotel of la Borne 
Femme, so called because its sign represents a woman 
without a head. 

I did not wish immediately to make use of my letters of 
recommendation: it was three o'clock, the weather was-very 
fine, and T preferred making it my first business to look 
over the town, and to walk under the beautiful piazzas 
of the square of the castley and the street of the Po, of 
which I had yet merely canght a glance. 

Cape Frangais, in St. Domingo, is the only town in the 
world which can be compared to Turin for the perfect 
regularity of the streets. The town-is not built on the 
immediate banks of the Po, which flows near it in the 
plain, at the foot of the pretty hill which commands it. _ 

In the time of Cesar, Turin was called Colonia Julia, 
but its inhabitants were already known by the name of 
Taurini, whence Augustus gave tlie*town the name of 
Augusta Taurinorum. There is an opinion, unsup- 
ported however by the authority.of any author, that the 
generic term Tanrini is derived from the beauty of the 
bulls, which were supplied for the combats of the circus 
at Rome, from this part of Italy. Twenty years ago, was 
seen here a brazen bull, which was held in great venera- 
tion by the inhabitants. It was placed on the top of & 
tower, situated in the middle of the street of Ja Doire ; 
but, as this tower projecled into the street, the French 
caused it to be pulled down, and the bull was consigned 
toa room in the Academy, to the great regret of the in- 
habitants. This bull is said sometimes to have uttered 
groans, and this is no fable; for, as it was hollow, when 
the wind whistled through it, it produced a sound which 
was heard to a great distance. 

Turin, at first subject to the Romans,. was successively 
ravaged by the Goths, Huns, and Herali; it was in the 
power of the Bourguignons, and afterwards passed into tlie 
hands of the Lombards. The French took it in 1517, 
under the command of the Count of Harcourt, and again 
besieged it in the eighteenth century, commanded by Ca- 
tinat, who had just gained the famous victory of Staffarde. 
In the seventeenth century, the Marquis of Leganez be-~ 
sieged~ the Count of Harcourt in his camp, whilst the 
latter besieged Prince Thomas, who was laying siege to 
the citadel in the town; a dreadful complication of mis- 
fortunes, which the same people were destined to see re- 
newed at the beginning of the nineteenth century. On 
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the 15th of Messidor, in the year 4 (3d of July, 1798) | key, for which he demanded four francs. I feared that | tween the dangerous leaps of these jumping gentry, and . 


the French occupied the citadel with the consent bf the 


King of Sardinia. Suwarrow took ‘possession of it the | 


following year after an obstinate battle between the town 
end the citadel, which are contiguous. I saw, in the pa- 
‘lace of Lascaris, cannon-balls, fixed in the places where 
they were first lodged, among glasses, pictures, and gild- 
ings. In 1802, Piedmont, having been annexed to France, 
was divided into departments, and, by a decree of 1807, 
erected into a general government of the departments 
beyond the Alps. Turin was its chief place. This go- 
vernment comprehended, besides Piedmont, the state of 
Genoa, and a short time after were added te it the two 
grand duchies of Parma and Placentia. 

But I wili is longer encroach on the province of the 
historian. I continued walking during two hours; I then 
entered the coffee-house of the Rondeau at the gate of the 
Po, where I met with a little humpbacked man, whom 
I had formerly known at Paris, at the beginning of the 
revolution. I shall conceal his name, but all those who 
have been at Turin will easily recognise him. He was 
full of humour, wit, and vivacity ; he had received very 
little education, but nature had gifted him with the best 
of hearts, and the most correct judgment. His deformity 
did not prevent him from being a favourite with the fair 
sex; and it was impossible to be more gallant than he 
was,. When I met him, he was with a tall, fine woman of 
Valpian, a town of Piedmont, whose name was Ja Volpi- 
anina. After having chatted some time with him, I went 
‘away, fearful lest I should interrupt his téte-a-iéte ; thanks 
to the information he had given me, I was not at a loss 
how to employ the rest of my day; he had told me that a 
good French restaurateur, of the name of Dufour, had 
established hiomself in the square of the Castle; that, not 
far from his shop, I should find an excellently selected 
literary cabinet, at the library of Charles Bocca, and that 
there was.io be performed, that evening, at the theatre of 
Carignano, la Donna Soldato, an opera by Pavedi, in 
which I should hear the famous Gafforini. I first went to 
Dufour’s, where I could almost have fancied myself at 
Paris, from the manner in which I was entertained, and 
from the numbers of French who were seated at most of 
the tables. The Count of S—, a nobleman of Piedmont, 
who came there regularly, was pointed out to me; two 
officers of the seventh regiment of cuirassiers, whose dépot 
was then at Turin, hearing that I had arrived from Paris 
that day, entered into conversation with me, and informed 
me who this gentleman was, whose stern countenance had 
attracted my attention. For the last ten years, the Count 
of S— had not spoken a word to any one; he pointed 
with his knife to whatever he wished to be helped to. He 
eften rode on horseback, and frequented the theatre and 
public walks; but-nothing eould induce him to break the 
vow of eternal silence which hé had imposed on himself 
when he was twenty years old, being at that time in pos- 
session of a considerable fortune. He’had had the mis- 
fortune, at that age, to commit an indiscretion, which had 
occasioned a duel. His most intimate friend had fallen 
in it, and he had resolved from that time never more to 
pronounce a single word, upon any temptation or induce- 
mewt soever. 

I arrived at the door of the Carignano theatre, situated 
opposite the immense, but climsily-built, palace of that 
name, which was then the Hotel of the Prefecture. I 
edtered a very small door near a small office, and asked 
for a ticket giving admission to the best part of the house, 
A ticket was put info my hands, for which I was charged 
only twenty sous. I went up the staircase and walked 
through the galleries, seeking a box-keeper, but no one 
appeared to assist mein my perplexity. I ascended ano. 
ther flight of stairs, but with no better success. At length 
I returned to the person in attendance at the door, and 
endeavoured to make him understand that I wished to be 
shown into a box. He answered in a jargon as barbarous 
as it was incomprehensible, na more resembling Italian 
han French; and concluded by putting into my hands a 


he had not understood my meaning; and I knew not what 
I might not have asked for, instead of admittance into the 
box of a theatre. However, several persons coming up, 
a gentleman from among them perceived my embarrass- 
ment, and very politely explained to me, in good Freneh, 
whence it proceeded. The ticket which I-had at first 
received, was one which gave admittance into the pit; and 
it conferred upon me the privilege of paying visits in the 
boxes, provided there was any one of my acquaintance to 
receive me there. The key admitted me toa box, ap- 
propriated entirely to my use; a label attached to it 
indicated the number of the box, and the side of the 
house on which it was placed. I. wished to enter into 
conversation with some of my neighbours; but I found 
that I was quite separated from the rest of the com- 
pany. As all the other boxes were nearly filled, I found 
that my solitary situation exposed me to inquisitive glances 
from all sides; but it was difficult to gratify the curi- 
osity which gave rise to them, as the only lights in the 
house were two at the entrance of the pit, and two on each 
side of the stage. The women do not attend the theatre 
in full dress; and as the price of subscriptions, as well as 
of boxes engaged for a whole season, is not high, means 
of amusement are afforded, not beyond the reach of families 
only moderately rich. Visits are paid and _ received all 
evening in the boxes. Some people take a box for a 
whole season upon speculation. They sometimes send 
their key to the coffee-house of the theatre, or let it out 
for ah evening. This plan, repeated twenty or thirty times 
during the three months that the autumn theatre is open, 
secures to them the use of their box gratis for the rest of 
the season. 

The silk curtains, ornamented at the top with drapery 
of the same colour, in front-of each box, attracted my at- 
tention. I was much pleased by the novel and agreeable 
effect produced by the regular distribution, in each row 
of boxes, Ofte colours of bluc,-red, green, buff, and 
purple. -The beuse-appeers more completely furnished 
than our French theatres, and the absence of spectators 
is niueh less perceptible. 

I knew by fame la Donna Soldato, and la Gafforini for 
whom that:opera had been composed ; they both surpassed 
my expectations. These couhter-alto voices possess an 
indescribable charm. No Italian actress, before Madam 
Pasta, whom we have heard at Paris, ever ‘sung and 
acted with so much expression as la Gafforini. It is even 
asserted that the effect produced by her was so powerful, 
that the Viceroy of Italy, immediately after his marriage 
with the Princess of Bavaria, forbade Gafforini to sing 
at Milan, the air che vuoi la bella rosa, which she in- 
troduced in every opera. This actress enjoyed also a 
celebrity of a different nature; but I know not how far 
she had deserved jt, notwithstanding the assurances given 
me on the subject by my witty little hump-backed friend, 
who is the living chronicle of all upper Italy. 

After the first act of Ja Donna Soldato, I was much asto- 
nished to see the performance interrupted, when the cur- 
tain was raised the second time. A grand serious ballet 
was played, in which I'saw for the first time i signort gro- 
teschi. Among them was i! famosissimo Calabrese, then 
alittle on the decline, but whose performance wes still 
astonishing. These buffoons, both men and women, 
rushed upon the stage, emulating each other in the extra- 
vagani¢e of their attitudes, while the pit rang with almost 
frantic cries of bravi, bravi. Let the reader imagine a 
érowd of men and women, in unceasing and violent mo- 
tion; performing ‘feats of ‘agility, running, leaping, and 
whirling round, with a rapidity which the eye cannot 
follow, but without any regard to the rules of grace, and 
he will have’a just idea of this performance. The dancing 
of the buffoons, which is at once heavy and light, has been 
well déscribed by ‘saying ‘that they rise from the ground 
like featlers and ‘that they return to it like lead. The art 
of buffoonery seems to me to be the romance of dancing, 





and there will be tound to exist the same difference be- 





the dancing of Albert and Vestris, that there.is between 
the novels of Le Sage, and the somewhat grotesque pro- 
auctions of M. d’Arlincourt. 

After the ballet the opera was continued, which was 
followed by a second comic opera, in which the buffoons 
exhibited new feats, as surprising as the former. When 
the play was over I returned to the hotel of Ja Bonne 
Femme, where I made a féw notes of the first impressions 
made on my mind by what I had seen in the most re. 
markable town in Italy, though I had, at that time, no 
idea of imparting them to the public. 

Liverpool. 

—>?-<oe 


THE DOG WITH TWO MASTERS. 
(Original Translation from the German of Frederic Laun.] 


A. W. 


—~— 
fconTINUED FROM'OUR LAST.) 
———~ 

Chapter 6th.—Preparations for' the Ball.—Jeremish 
Schnaekenberger was not naturally of a ferocious disposi. 
tion; but a military dress had been introduced by some 
young men of his acquaintance, and he had adopted it, be. 
cause it freed him from the company of fops, who were his 
decided'aversion. He never began a quarrel himself; but, 
when he was engaged in one, he made the best of it, and 
gave as good as he received. For the rest, he attached no 
gteat importance to the dress of other people; and he 
thought they had no right to take notice of hisown. He 
dried himself at a large fire, without caring whether the 
ablution had improved or disfigured his appearance ; yet, 
as he cast, from time to time,-a glance through the wine 
dow, he could not help remarking, that, among. all the 
passengers, there was not one that looked at all like him. 
self and his friends, and that he should make’ himself 
rathér too conspicuous by going to a ball in his:usual cos. 
tume : ‘he resolved, therefore, to effect some slight altera. 
tion im-that respect. 

He‘sent for several tailors, and desired to have either’s 
new coat or to have his surtout shortened in such a man- 
ner as to make it-look like one: but ‘the tailors ‘declared, 
unanimously, that they could not enter into any fresh en- 
gagements for the day, because they had already more 
work on hand than they could possibly finish ; but, that 
any day after the present, they should be most happy to 
serve him. The shoe-makers were not more accommo. 
dating ; for, alchough some of them had a stock on hand, 
their shoes were all too small for his feet. He addressed 
himself, in this emergency, to his landlady, and ste 
kindly opened forthwith all her trunks and chests for his 
setvice: the wardrobe-of her late husband had been con- 
siderable, but unfortunate'y his shoes would not fit, and 
his coats were not only half-an-ell too short, but they had 
also such a butcher-like appearance, that they could not 
beturned to'any use. Urged to desperation, by so many dis- 
appointments, Jeremiah seized at last a pair of large scis. 
sors, and cut off the superfluous part of his surtout, which 
was thus transformed into a-dress-coat, in spite of what the 
tailors had said about the impossibility of the thing and 
the shortness of the time. This having been accomplished, 
the boots were also sacrificed, and cut down to a pair of 
ball-shoes, which had every desirable solidity, and no other 
defect but that of a rigid stiffness, which would not allow 
the slender and elegant buckles to take sufficient hold ; so 
that it was necessary for him to move his foot with great 
caution, to prevent them from springing off. This cire 
cumstance proved the more troublesome, as such a manner 
of walking was in direct opposition to Mr. Schnackenber- 
ger’s general habits, and formed a complete contrast to the 
rest of his demeahour; but it could not be helped. All 
other needful articles of dress were easily procured; and 
the hostess declared, upon her conscience, that there would 
not be a better-looking man than her guest in the whole 
room. She promised to take care of Jupiter; but was of 
opinion that the fine silver-chased pipe ought to be taken 
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by way of ornament; and to this recommendation the pro- 
prietor lent a willing ear. 

Chapter Jth.—Jeremiah Schnackenberger falls. in love 
with the Princess.—The ball was given in honour of the 
King’s birth-day, and the company was of the most bril- 
liant description ; it may, therefore, easily be imagined 
what kind of sensation the grotesque appearance of our 
heto excited; many of the persons present recoSnised him, 
either as the horseman of the preceding day, or as the swine- 
rider of the morning ; but both events were forgotton in 
the surprise produced by his present entrance. The lining’ 
of his ci-devant surtout was loosened from the cloth, and 
the pockets protruded between the openings, because one: 
was weighed down by his heavy purse, and the other by 
his large pipe, of which the mouth-piece projected also 
at the top of its temporary residence. Jeremiah paced 
along with great deliberation and almost maidenly de- 
mureness, lest he should lose his shoe-buckles; his eyes 
sought the Princess, but be had already been pointed out to 
her, and she very kindly sent one of her attendants to meet 
him for the purpose of pointing out to him the disorder 
that reigned in his toilet, and of offering to assist him to 
remedy it. Mr..Schnackenberger scarcely knew whether: 
he should laugh at what was pointed out to him, or be: 
ashamed of it; but he availed himself, with great glee, of 
the proffered service; he stepped with the messenger into 
a side-room, where ancther coat and a decent pair of shoes 
were procured and appropriated to his use; after this he 
re-entered the saloon and cut a tolerable figure. He took 
the first opportunity to join his patroness, and to express 
his thanks. Her friendly and condescending manners 
placed him so much at his ease, that he candidly told her 
the reason of his singular appearance; she was amused 
with these details, and as she thought that the. man was, 
after all, not quite sd foolish as he looked, she prolonged 
the conversation, in order to procure him also the favour- 
able opinion of the public by her apparent countenance. 
Jeremiah. felt more and more at home; for, although he 
had nothing of the fop about him, he judged quite as ad- 
vantageously of his own merits as most people do, and he 
thought that there was no harm in pushing one’s fortune if 
one happened to have a good opportunity of doing so. He 
kept as close to the ‘fair lady as possible; and as, in the 
eourse of conversation, she had declared that she was fond 
of botany, he offered her, without ceremony, to spend the 
principal part of his time in her company, in order to-direct 
her studies in a branch of science to which he had particu- 
larly devoted himself Upon this the Princess thought it 
high time to"break off the conference: she said, in a loud 
and almost angry tone, that she would take his proposal 
into consideration, and withdrew suddenly from him. The 
latter was astounded at this unexpected retreat; and his 
surprise amounted to confusion, when he perceived him- 
self to be the laughing-stock of a Mr. De Pilsen, who 
seemed to have observed him with scrutinizing attention 
from the very beginning. He retired into an anti-room, 
and threw bimself upon a sofa, without taking any notice 
of what was passing around him ; he sat there for a con- 
siderable time with his hands upon his eyes; but when he 
finally changed his position, he found a paper upon his 
knees, which contained the following words, in apparently 
female characters: ** We are too much observed: here. 
To-morrow morning, at nine o’clock; the parts of the: 
neighbouring mountain, which abound in fine plants, 
afford a convenient rendezvous.” This must be from her, 
thought Jeremiah: he put the note into his pocket, and. 
was. himself again. 

Chapter 8th, in which Jupiter acts the principal part.— 
When Mrs. Liquorice engaged to keep the dog within her 
premises, she undertook rather more than she was able to 
accomplish; she treated him, indeed, with a most splendid 
supper, ‘and his attention was further rivetted to the spot, 
as long as there was any appearance of cooking and eating 
going on in the house; but as soon as every transaction 
of the kind was finally settled for that night, nothing 
could prevent him from tracing the steps of his master. 
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The numerous servants of the Princess were, at first, un- 
willing to admit him ; but, on second consideration, it was 
found more advisable to entice him into the back-yard, 
where a kennel and a strong chain happened to be vacant, 
A clever scullion succeeded in fastening him, unawares, 
to the latter; and all would have been. well, if the 
favourite cat of an old Countess had not passed through 
the yard before the door could be fastened. This 
sight enraged Jupiter to such a degree that.he broke 
chain, kennel, and all, to fly at the enemy. The cat 
fled for protection to the assembly-room, and, in her 
anxiety, over the table of refreshments, with her pur- 
suer close at her heels) Punch, lemonade, and glasses 
went smash to.the ground; the dan 
and the most dreadful confusion prevailed at the moment, 
when Jeremiah returned to the room; his voice made 
Jupiter immediately desist, but the mischief was done. 
Several people had been hurt; and it was some time be- 
fore any thing like gaiety could be restored. It required 
no great skillin physiognomy to read upon the countenances 
ofthe assembly what were the general sentiments; and 
when the beast was.led away by its master, the latter heard, 
in passing, such remarks about would-be gentlemen, as he 
would not have put up with on any other occasion. 

Chapter 9th. Birth-day Amusements.—-** My good 
friends,”’ said. Mr. de Pilsen to some of his.cronies, ** when 
the fellow comes again, we must have him at table.”— 
‘* He come again!” replied some, ** No, no3 he has had 
enough of balls for all his life.” ‘* We shall see that 
presently,” said the former, ‘* I am much mistaken if he 
gives in so easily, and I repeat it, let us stick together and 
keep him warm. I should like to see him drunk.” 

Mr. De Pilsen was right in his conjecture, for Jeremiah 
came back in a short time: the joyous troop surrounded him 
forthwith; and its leader succeeded in overcoming the 
suspicion which the student had at first conceived of him, 
on account of his satirical sneers. He protested that he 
had been highly amused with Jupiter’s froije, and that he 
should be very happy to cultivate Mr. Sclinackenberger’s 
acquaintance. With regard to the latter point, the ad- 
dressed person had no objection; but as to the frolic, he 
would give one half of his future property if it had not 
happened. The party took great pains to persuade him 
that it was a most exquisite addition to the festivity ; but 
he thought the Princess did not look so friendly as before, 
and nothing could overcome his grief on that account. 
This was, perhaps, the chief reason why his new friends 
were so successful in making him drink whatever was 
poured out for him; the poor man wanted to drown his 
sorrow, and so he did.—He was already far gone when 
Jupiter made his second appearance. The company 
showed great deference for him by getting out of his way ; 





and he was thereby enabled to join his master, and to Jay 
his fore-paws upon the table whilst he demolished what- 
ever happened to be the contents of the nearest plates and 
dishes. A servant attempted to interfere, but was told 
that he. had better let it alone; and a glance from the 
head of the.table confirmed the injunction. Mr. De 
Pilsen and his friends were nearly bursting with laughter, 
when, at last,.the pipe was produced, and a thick cloud of 
smoke enveloped the two guests: but Jeremiah inter- 
rupted the merriment by saying again—‘‘ You laugh, 
Gentlemen, but I could soon cure you of that, and make 
you look as demure as grave-diggers: one word to my 
dog, and he clears the room as completely as if a hurricane 
were to sweep away the company ; I need say seize only.” 
—Upon this, the animal actually resigned every other 
engagement, and, beginning the war-whoop, looked with 
great earnestness at his commander for further orders. 
The wags now declared that they were perfectly satisfied, 
and required no farther proof: but Jeremiah insisted on a 
little experiment, by way of joke. He pointed towards 
Mr. De Pilsen, whose elegant, embroidered waistcoat wes in 
a moment torn to tatters, and who was half dead with fear, 
when the collegian released him, and said that there .was 





no danger as long as he did not also say bite? This scene, 


was interrupted,.| 


served, however, as a signal for a general breaking-up ; 
and Jeremiah rose like the others, without once imagining 
that the disturbance was occasioned by his joke. He 
foufid some difficulty in preserving his equilibrium, and 
entrusted himsclt to the guidance of two stout servants, 
who were appointed to lead him home; but who brought 
him, by mistake, to the Foa instead vf the Sow. The 
waiter, who was not very sober himself, and more than 
half asleep, showed him to.a bed-room, and wished him a 
good night. 

Chapter 10th.--Fresk troubles.~About half-ah-hour later 
came the lawful occupant of the room, who had likewise 
his full cargo, and threw himself on the bed in his clothes. 
This awoke Schnackenberger; but as he only felt a weight 
upon him, without knowing what it was, he recollected 
the large feather-bed, under which he had been sweating 
the preceding night, rolled the mah up in the blanket, 
and threw both out of bed. The ejected person was some- 
time in disentangling himself; but as soon as he had suc- 
ceeded, he made a most determined attack upon the in- 
truder, and, being not quite so far gone, would probably 
have got the better of him, if friend Jupiter had not just 
arrived at the time: he had been detained in the neigh- 
bourhood of the larder by the smell of a venison-pie, with 
which he found an opportunity of regaling himself; but 
as soon as he had dispatched that business, he followed 
his master, and saved him from an awkward predicament. 
The ensuing noise set the whole house in an uproar, and 
the various inhabitants made their appearance in every 
description of night-dress and attitude, forming the moet 
picturesque groups. In the mean time the smuggled 
Jodger would have been turned out by the landlord, if the 
word of command to Jupiter had not produced such an 
effect as to put such a measure altogether out of the 
question. 

Chapter 11th.—Slighted love aims at revenge.—When 
Mr. Shnackenberger opened his eyes the next morning, 
at about half-past ten o’clock, he found the landlady of 
the Golden Sow sitting in his room, and before he could 
get out of his bed, he heard himself addressed as follows : 
—‘* So, so, my fine gentleman, you are a pretty person to 
be received and taken care off by an honest widow.” 
** Well, what is tthe matter ? old woman,” said Jeremiah. 
—‘‘ Old woman, indeed! if I am a few years older than 
some people, I am also somewhat more discreet: how 
dare you insult me in that manner? you base betrayer.”” 
*¢ The poor creature has surely been bit by a Tarantula. 
I ask once more, what do you want? speak out, that I 
may know it.” ‘Speak! ay, that J will: I will scream 
it out so loud that it may be heard throughout the town, 
and that every body may be upon their guard against 
you; you cruel, unfeeling monster! You come first 
riding into my room, like a fool; and Iam good enough 
to pardon it; to bring yéu meat and drink myself, and to 
keep you company all evening: in the midst of the night 
I am called up for your sake; and you are the cause of a 
fire which consumes one half of my inn: I say not a 
word about it, and do every thing in my power to eheer 
you up. You stem to be thankful; and I open all my 
stores to fit you out for the assembly. You put the 
marriage-shirt of my late poor dear innocent husband 
upon your wicked body, and so you set off, leaving me 
your voracious dog, to spoil all my provisions, and to 
kill all my rabbits and geese: at last the beast follows you, 
but you bring it back again, and return to your fine 
ladies, who persuade you to go to another inn.” ** This 
is the first word I have heard: of it, said the student, 
rubbing ‘his eyes, and looking around him; according 
to this account I am no longer in your house?” ‘Oh! 
mighty well, pretend to be innocent and to clear your. 
self; but I’ll get satisfaction, I warrant you.” « My 
good friends,” said Jeremiah to a couple of waiters who 
had come up in the mean time to listen to the altercation, 
‘*my good friends, if such is the case, pray rid me with 





all possible dispatch of this brute.” ‘* What?” ctied 
Mrs. Liquorice, putting herself in a position of defence, 
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**turn me out!”” But a few unguarded expressions 
against the Fox, and all its inmates, decided the wavering 
attendants, and the lady was actually bundled out with 
the utmost expedition. She vented the rest of her fury 
in the middle of the street, to the no smal] amusement of 
the bystanders; and she finally betook herself to the 
habitation of a well-known pettifogging attorney. 

. The Collegian inquired into the particulars of what had 
happened during the night; and when he understood that 
a gentleman had actually been wronged by him, he re- 
paired immediately to his apartment, to ask his pardon, 
and to offer every reparation in his power. This done, he 
perceived to his utmost consteration that it was already 
eleven o’clock, whilst he had an invitation to the Mount, 
for nine: he was happy to hear that he could get a horse 
in the house, and ordered it to be saddled forthwith. 

(To be continued.) 










Go, list the famished orphan’s piercing cry, 

The widow’s wailings, and the captive’s sigh; 

Go, seek the fatherless, deserted, lone, 

Hark to expiring nature’s lengthened groan! 
Then talk of Ennui—of nought to do 

And ’plain of fancied ills for lack of true, 

And still, of hapless victims fortune-crost, 
Thyself believe the most abandoned, lost !— 

* Where is thy blush, O Shame !” throw books aside, 
The vallies leave, the hills, and ocean wide; 

No more on vapid follies idly brood, 

But learn “ the luxury of doing good !” 

Visit the wretched in their haunts of woe, 

The pitying tear, the alms of love bestow; 

And this will balsam yield whose sweets shall heal 
Life’s darkest ills, and brighter things reveal 

Than ever yet were given to mortal view, 
Dazzling and fair, yet not more fair than true; 

























































Poetry. 


ENNUI. 


Talkest thou of weariness? has life no charm” 
The Letheian fiend of Ennui to disarm. 

And still, as slowly creeps the lingering day, 
Still dost thou chide its tedious delay, 

And sick of dull monotony profound, 

Sigh o’er the lake, the Stygian lake to bound? 
Ope mature’s book, and, on its page sublime, 
Go, trace the change of ever-vary ing time: 
Behold the seasons in their cifciing course, 
And with Omnipotence hold high discourse! 
See, bursting, as from confines of the tomb, 
Fair Spring arrayed in garb of softest bloom ; 
Hark to the choristers of hill and grove, 

The vales are vocal with their songs of love. 

In azure robe, with fruits and flow’rets drest, 
Greet Summer, fairest of the fair confest ; 
With her, where rippling waters softly stray, 
Go sweetly while the sultry hours away, 

Bright garlands weave beneath o’erhanging trees, 
And drink the spicy fragrance of the breeze. 

@r seek the woods when Autumn, sombre maid, 
Tints with her golden hues each hill and glade; 
Or watch the dashing of the waterfall, 

Or list the echoes of the blackbird’s call; 

In scenes like these, heart-wearying thought compose, 

And seek to win sad memory to repose ! 

When Winter comes, in snowy vestment hoar, 

And loud is heard the angry billow’s roar, 

Then image halcyon scenes in worlds to come, 
Dispel the storm, and dissipate the gloom. 

Still art thou weary? ope the page endeared, 
Inspired of God, by saint and sage revered ; 

Ou holy themes with pious fervour dwell, 

(Not more absorbed the hermit in his cell) 

To God, in prayer, be all thy sorrows given, 
Nor doubt of rest, eternal rest, in heaven! 


Canst thou be weary, nor imglittering theme, 
With wrapt enthusiast, or the poet, dream? 
With mighty Shakspeare viewless realms explore, 
With Young contemplate, or with Milman soar? 
Nay, then, ‘gainst inspiration thou art proof; 
Thy heart is seared, or formed of leaden stuff, 
‘Where never spark that fires the generous mind 
May entrance gain, or habitation find! 

One trial yet remains: go, seek the room 

Where want and sickness form a living tomb; 
Where, withering beneath affliction’s rod, 

Pale misery sits within her chill abode! 











The splendid fabric of that high abode, 
Where angels worship, and whose Lord is God! 





POOR ROBIN’S PROPHECY. 
(From the New Monthly Magazine, for March.) 
ie 
BY ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF THE REJECTED ADDRESGES. 


When girls prefer old lovers, 
When merchants scoff at gain, 
When Thurtell’s skull discovers, 
What pass’d in Thurtell’s brain ! 
When farms contain no grewlers, 
No pig-tail Wapping-wall, 
Then spread your lark-nets, fowlers, 
For sure the sky will fall. 


When Boston men love banter, 
When Joan-contractors sleep, 
When Chancery-pleadings canter, 
And common-law ones creep} 
W Swear that claret’s 
The vilest-drink of all; . 3 
Then, housemaids, quit your garrets, 
For'sure the sky will fall. 


When Southey leagues with Wooler, 
When dandies show no shape, 
When fiddlers’ heads are fuller 
Than that whereon they scrape; 
When doers turn to talkers, 
And Quakers love a ball; 
Then hurry home, street-walkers, 
For sure the sky will fail. 


When worth dreads no detractor, 
Wit thrives at Amsterdam, 
And manager, and actor 
Lie down like kid and lamb ; 
When bard with bard embraces, 
And critics cease to maul, 
Then, travellers, mend your paces, 
For sure the sky will fall. 
When men, who leave off business 
With butter-cups to play, 
Find in their heads no dizziness, 
Nor Jong for “melting day ;” 
When cits their pert Mount-pleasants 
Deprive of poplars tall; 
Then, poachers, prow] for pheasants, 
For sure the sky will fall. 
ELSE EAAR LRT IOES 


SONNET TO MISS A. B. 
; — 

You truly are the loveliest girl I ever 

Have had the fortune in this world to find ; 
And well I know, that I again shall never 

Meet one so charming both in form and mind; 
And though austere Adversity would bind 

Me to such scenes as I in thought would spurn; 
Yet shall young Fancy, fleeter than the wind, 

To you in absence evermore return. 
Think you, thesoul untfeasured leaves behind 

The charm it gathered in your converse sweet? 
No! still shall faithful Memory from her urn 

Such treasures bring-—that tho’ Time’s wing be fleet 

. In happy hours:alone—those bours will be 

More tleetly passed, when spent in thought on as 


Sept. 1. : 














TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—As Goldsmith’s Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog may amuse some of your readers, at this particular 
time, I send you a copy for insertion, ~ Yours, &c. 


LOVE ME LOVE MY DOG. 
° —lfiteen 
Good people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wond’rous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran, 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes: 

The naked cvery day he clad, 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man, at first, were friends; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 


Around, from all the neighb’ring streete,. 
The wondring neighbours ran ; 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seem’d both sore and sad, 
To every Christian eye; 

And, while they swore the. dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show’d the rogues they lied; 
The man recovered of the bite, 
The poe it was that died.” 
PELTED TI 


GERMAN EPIGRAMS. 





(TRANSLATED BY MR. BOWRING,, IN THB LAST LONDON 


MAGAZINE.} 


Who noble is may hold in scorn, 
The man who is but noble born.—Zetler. 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


E’er yet her child has drawn its earliest breath, 


A mother’s love begins: it glows till death, 


Lives before life, with death not dies, but seems 


The very substance of immortal dreams.— Wernteke. 


Bliss is like woman: both alike we see, 
Immutable in immutability.—Wernicke. 
EPITAPH. 

Here lies, thank Gud, a woman who 

Quarrell’d and storm’d her whole life through ; 

Tread gently o’er her mouldering form, 

Or else you'll rouse another storm.—Weckherlin. 
HONORABLE SERVICE. 

If one have served thee, tell the deed to many; 

Hast thou served many, tell it not to any.—Opil:. 
EPITAPH ON A MISER. 


Here lies old father Gripe, who never cried ‘ Jam satis,’ 
*Twould wake him did he know you read his tombstone 


gratis. —Opits. 
TO AN OLD COQUETTE. 
’Tis not thy years that frighten me away, 
But that thy youngest brother's hair is gray.—-Gryphtus 
ADAM’S SLEEP. 

He laid him down and slept—and from his side 

A woman in her magic beauty rose, , 
Dazzled and charm’d he called that woman “ bride,” 

And his first sleep became his last repose.— Besser. 


COUNSEL. 


Friend! do’not crouch to those above, 


Friend! do not tread on those below: 


Love those—they’re wurthy of thy love, 


Love these, and thou wilt make them so.—Werntcke. 





I never dine at home, said Harry Skinner; 
True! when you dine not out, you get no dinner.—Oplt-. 


The world is but an opera show, 
We come, look round, and then we g0.—Gryphiue. 
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Scientific Records. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
vular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
Josophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. } 





t& In the third volume of the Kaleidoscope we intro- 
duced a series of valuable papers on the various modes of 
preserving the lives of seamen from shipwreck, and on 
the most approved plans for saving- vessels and their car- 
goes. These useful suggestions were illustrated by a va- 
riety of engravings, provided expressly for the Kaleido- 
-scope. They have been very much admired by practical 
men; and have been, also, very generally diffused. The 
American journalists even have mentioned them in the 
-warmest terms of praise. The following letter, which 
may be considered asa continuation of the series, appeared 
in last Friday’s Mercury. As it is generally our custom, 
when we incur the expense of an engraving, to avail our- 
selves of it for both our publications, no apology can be 
necessary for the appropriation of a communication which 
is admitted to be of the highest utility. 

The previous articles to which we have alluded may be 
found in our third volume, pages 105, 341, 349, 382, 392, 
- $99, 405, 424. 





A CAPITAL TEMPORARY RUDDER. 
i 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 
GenTLEMEN,—Having often reflected on the serious conse- 
quences which attend ships that have lost their rudders at 
sea, I consider that the knowledge of a plan by which a tem- 
“porary rudder may be made, and put into action, in afew 
hours, and in any weather, must be highly acceptable to every 
mariner. 

A few years ago, I had an opportunity of examining the 
plan of a rudder, invented by Captain Peate, of London, which 
had been applied to a ship at sea; and, as a very favourable 
report was made of its utility,’f am anxious to render the 
invention as generally known as possible, because every vessel 
has the necessary materials for its construction. It is so sim- 
ple in the formation, that a carpenter, assisted by the crew, 

‘may with ease have it at work, in six hours, even in a gale of 
wind. I have shown a plan of it to many captains of, vessels, 
‘all of whom were much pleased with it, and declared it to be 
superior to any that they had hitherto seen, and that they 


«would not hesitate to put it in practice, if ever they should be 


“a0 unfortunate as to require its adoption. 

Captain Packenham's plan for a temporary rudder is very 
good, but it can be fitted only in a smooth sea and fine wea- 
ther; and I have known ships to be at sea without a rudder 
three weeks, before an opportunity offered of putting his 
plan into execution; whereas, if they had been acquainted 
swith thé“one now suggested, they might have fitted up one 
dmmediately on losing their original rudder. From these and 
‘other considerations, I trust you will not deem this unworthy 
of a place in your valuable publication, and you will at the 
same time much oblige Your obedient servant, 

Liverpool, December 26, 1823. CHARLES PURNELL. 





No. 1 is @ spare spar, say a top-mast, lower-yard, or any 
other spar adapted for a main piece. 
No, 2. A piece of wood, secured to the heel of the main 


piece. : 
No, 3._A piece of wood, one end of which is seeured te the 


‘end of No. 2, the other end secured to the main piece: pro- 


eeed to board up one side, then turn it over; load the corner 
No. 4 with lead, shot, iren, or any thing capable of sinking it, 





taking care at the same time to fix it so as to prevent shift- 
ing; then board all up securely. 

Drive an eyc-bolt, No. 5, into the lower end of the main 
piece; to this bolt splice a rope for a topping lift, long enough 
to iead up to the mizen-topmast head and half way down 
again, te which fit a tackle. : 

Drive four eye-bdlts,* one on each side of the lower end of 
the main piece, and one on each side of the corner No. 4. 
To these bolts fix a span of rope, No. 6, on each side, with an 
eye in the middle of each; to these eyes splice two ropes, No. 
7, long enough to lead up on each quarter through a block on 
the quarter rail to the wheel, and take them round as common 
wheel ropes. 

No. 8 is a stay to keep the head of the main piece in the 
step No. 11. 

No. 9. A rope leading from No. 4, to the ship’s stern, down 
which you may send weights as occasion may require.—I 
would advise a line to be fastened to them, in order to haul 
them up occasionally. 

No. 10. An outrigger across the stern, with a bloek at each 
extremity, through which reave No. 7. 

No. 11. A piece of oak plank, holiowed out to receive the 
head of the main piece, which head should be rounded similar 
to the heel of a derrick. This piece should be secured to the 
upper part of the stern in mid-ship’s. Having all ready, lower 
the rudder over the side, pass it a-stern, and hoist the head up 
by means of a tackle on the mizen-boom; fix it into the step 
No. 11; set up No. 8 with a lanyard; reave the topping-tlift 
and wheel ropes, and, if the lower part is heavy enough to 
keep it below the surface of the water, it will require nothing 
more; but if it is not heavy enough, send weights down No. 
9. Steer the ship by the wheel. 

If at any time it should get out of order, it may be got on 
board, repaired, and got over-board without much difficulty. 

In tacking ship, I would advise having two men stationed 
at the topping-lift, and, as soon as the ship’s way is stopped, 
top it up out of the wa:er until she gathers head-way, then 
jower it down again. 

* The eye-bolts may be dispensed with, and rope made to 
answer their purpose. 





Batavian Anthology.—Messts. Bowring and Vandyk 
have at length favoured the literary world with their notices 
and translated specimens of the Dutch poets, to the close 
of the 17th century. Their-labours will have all the 
merits of entire novelty to four fifths of the literary world ; 
for, as the translators justly observe, *‘although within 
sight of our own island, the literntage of the Netherlands 
is less known to us than that of Persia and Hindostan.”’ 
It is the object of this informingdittle volume to convince 
us that this ignorance is not defensible on the score of defi- 
ciency of merit; and it is doubtless attained. We cannot 
say that we have discovered any of the exalted kind which 
gives absolute distinction to national literature, or separates 
it from that of every other people; but sufficient is afforded 
to convince us that the Dutch muses have not deserved the 
extraordinary neglect which they haveencountered. Von- 
dell, in particular, would be a lofty poet any where. The 
notices and illustrations to this little volume are peculiarly 
pleasant and instructive, more especially the general intro- 
duction. The facility of Mr. Bowring is extraordinary. 
Another volume is to follow, with specimens of their poets 
from 1700 to the present: time. 


Curious Fact.—A man named Thomas Wheaton, of 
Rochester, New Jersey, while cutting wood in a forest, 
slipped down a precipice, to the bottom of which he must 
have fallen, had he not grasped and retained hold upon a 
grape vine. To this he clung with all the tenacity of 
despair, and, being unable to regain footing, by degrees 
lost all sense and animation, and remained thus suspended, 
at the distance of twenty-five feet from the ground, for 
two or three hours, until he was taken down by some 
waggoners. He remained insensible for several hours 
afterwards, but was finally restored.—__New York paper. 


An Egyptian Mummy.—A mummy has been brought 
to Bruges, taken from one of the pyramids-of Egypt. It 
appears to be that of a princess of the race of Pharaoh, 
who died ahout 3,700 years ago. It is still in the case 
which contained it in the pyramid. The,cover represents 
a female of more than human height, in the Egyptian 








POPULAR PREJUDICES AND SUPERSTITIOUS IDEAS 
PECULIAR TO THE ESTHONIANS. 
—>— 

The Esthonians have, even now, a great variety of su- 

rstitious notions and practices relative to. marriage. 

‘or instance: most of them settle and conclude marriage 
at the time of new moon, because they believe that all 
sorts of blessings will come upon the young couple; amon 
others, that their beauty’and health will be preserve 
longer. A young peasant going to ride to the house of 
her whem he intends to marry takes care not to mount: a 
mare: the consequence would be that all his children 
would be daughters. 

_ As‘soon asa young woman is affianced a red thread is 
tied round her body. When marriage is completed she 
wust swell herself up so as to break this thread. This is 
a sure preventative against evil in casesof maternity. For 
the same reason, as soon as the bridegroom is seen coming 
= horscback they are eager to loosen the girth of his 

orse. 

In some places the young couple, immediately after the 
ceremony, on leaving the church, begin to run as fast as 
they can. This is to signify the rapid progress of their 
domestic labours. 

_ When the bride is led to church, if she happen to fall, 
it is a sign that her first three or four children will die 
young. - They carefully-avoid letting the bride go through 
a door through which a coffin has lately passed. Imme- 
diately after the ‘marriage the strongest of the relations 
present at the ceremony lifts up the young couple as high 
ashecan. This is a means to increase the happiness that 
awaits them... At the moment they are to take ion 
of the house destined for them, somebody must carefully 
watch near the hearth that no malicious person may come, 
and, with the fire from the hearth, practise some sorcery, 
or call down some malediction on the young couple. The 
bride, as soon as she enters the house, is led through all 
the rooms and closets, the stables, the baths, the kitchen, 
the garden, and she must every where throw some pieces 
of money or ribbons, even into the fire and wells. The 
first time she sits down, a male infant is placed on her knee, 
that she may have many boys. They watch with the 
greatest attention to see which of the two first falls asleep. 


Che Housewife. 


¥ Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be goad, 
Must love one another as pen oh blood: : 
The wife, ‘00, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 











Economy in burning Coals.—The Welsh people 
method of preparing their coal for the heath, 4 nny 
the quantity of fuel is doubly increased, and the duration 
of the fire ts said to be.thrice as long as when coal alone 
is used. To every bushel of the smallest coal, the snialler 
the better, they add.a_ bushel of soft clay or river mud; 
these are intimately mixed together, and formed into balls 
about the size of an orange, which are dried and rendered 
fit for use in afew hours. The heat from a fire made 
with these balls is regular, ardent, and intense. “If made 
with clay and coal, it lasts 18 hours; but with mud and 
coal, end ir re jo 13Y, wut method of preparation 
it is calculated that a bushel of coal will go as fa 
consumed in the usual way. “ a ee 





- Eggs and Potatocs.—The Scotch method of preservin 

eggs, by dipping them in boiling water, which destroys 
the living principle, is too well known to need farther no- 
tice. The preservation of potatoes, by similar treatment 

is also a valuable and useful discovery. Large quantities 
may be cured at once, by putting them into a basket as 
large as the vessel containing:the boiling water will admit 

and then just dipping them a minute or two at the utmost. 
The germ, which is so near to'the skin, is thus’ ** killed” 
without injuring the potatoe. In this way several tops 
might be cured in a few hours. They should. then be 
dried in a warm oven, and laid up in sacks or casks, se. 
cure from the frost, ina dry place. Another. method of 





costume. The colours are very vivid, and well preserved, | Preserving this valuable roet is, first to peel them, then to 
§ 


There was in the same case an embalmed cat, an un. 
doubted indication of the high rank of its companion. 


There are used in the neighbourhood of Paris, scythes, 
which are made of.a thin plate of steel rivetted to an iron 
back. When the mowers find their edge becomes dull, 
they stick a small portable anvil, fixed to the head of a 
stake, into the ground, and hammer the edge with gentle 
strokes of a small hammer, after which, the edge is finished 
by sharpening it with a fine whetstone. 





rate them down to a pulp, which is put into-coa 
and the water squeezed out by veigtbeun — a 
-_— press, by which means they. are’ formed. into.fiat 
cakes. : 


Alledged Cure for the Bite, of a.Mad Dog 
a table-spsonful 4 common in add nea 
— ree a damp; apply es poultice every six hous, 
and it wi. sure to stop the bia. oC 
Se the cure of Eigetraplolie, Pt at Ohaleases 
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The BMouguet. 


** I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
drought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE: 














TEMPLE OF JUGGERNAUTH. 
[From the Evangelical Magazine.) 
—— 


The following account of the fomole of - masenen is 
from a paper respecting Orissa Proper, or Cut: 
tack, laid before the Asiatic Society at Culcutta, March 8, 


1823. 

Cuttack owes much of its celebrity to the temple of 
J The town of that name is calculated to 
contain 5,741 houses. Every span of it is holy ground, 
and the whole of the land is held free of rent, on the 
tenure of performing certain services in and about the 
———. he principal street is composed almost entirely 
of Mutes, or religious establishments, built of masonry, 
with low pi verandas, in with trees. e 
elimate of J uth is said to be the most agreeable 
and salubrious in India during the hot months, the south- 
west monseon blowing from the sea at that season in a 
steady and weeze, which seldom fails till the 

the t temple of Bho- 
square area inclosed by a stout wall 
of stone, measuring 600 feet on each side, which has its 
principal gateway guarded by two monstrous griffins, or 

i lions, in a sitting posture, on the eastern 
About the centre of the great middle tower, Burra Dewal, 
or sanctuary in which the images are always kept, rises 
majestically to a height of 180 feet. Standing near the 

Pan ety or deinen bolddingsarcorateaen 
irection. All thesaered buildings are constructed 
te, 


Sten ad pny by seine ie 
the free- stone yi ing hi 
Ties cieention of the lftiest is rom 160 ta"180 fect The 


stones are held er by iron clamps, and the architects 
ee ins 4 of er vee to the method 
of placing horizontal layers of stone projecting a be- 

ently neat 


ceased. During four years that Mr. Stirling 
the ceremony, three cases of selfsimmolation 
occurred, one of which was doubtful, and might have 
accidental, and the other two victims had long been 
suffering from ens colaplpist, and chose that 
method of ridding themselves of the burden of life, in 
@ference to the other modes of suicide so prevalent 
Froong the lower orders. Ps: 
The self-immolation of widows is said to be less fre- 
quent in the vicinity of Juggernauth than might be ex- 
» the average of Suttees not exceeding ten 


per 
annum. Thete is jthis po ity, as performed there, 
Siisad of ascending a pile, the infatuat ; 


enly 
been 


I 


widow lets her- 
eelf down at the bottom of which the dead 
y of the husband has been previously placed, with 
yea faggots above and es 2 ipa wie a 
rending spectacle was e we col- 

he ;, i i , could not be made to 
the sufferer, who 
agony, but without utter- 
a ehrick or com t. ‘The attendants then threw 
fee the pit a quantity of rosin, ¢overing the living body 


with a coating of. this inflammable su ce, which at- 
twacting the the skin was thus gradually ed off, 
end the miserable victim at length expired, without 


of loadstone of immense size, was formerly lodged 
‘ou the summit of the great tower, which had the effect of 
‘ashore all the vessels near the coast ; the 
imeonvenience of this was s0 much that; about two 
centuries since, in the — 7 ~ crew of a ed 
landed at a distance, and stealing down thé coast, attac! 

iple; scaled the tower, and carried off the loadstone ! 
The ‘ 


it 


= 
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MARY M‘CLEOD. 
——e - 
“O’er thee the seeret shaft 

That wastes.at midnight, or the undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmiess; and that very voice 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs, whispers peace to thine!” 

—— 

It was hardly possible to imagine the existence of a 
more amiable spirit, than that which actuated the conduct 
of the charming Mary M‘Cleod. The circle of friends 
which had assembled at the house of her uncle, at Lubec, 
in Danish Pomerania, was composed of rather a 1 
family circle of the youth of both sexes, and they formed 
acon tion of no ordinary interest ; for there was more 
than one youthful Tyro of the number, of acknowledged 
talents, and yet none whose acquired principles could 
render the fondest parent solicitous to prevent the object 
of its affections from being blasted by its contagious in- 
deepest warmth of spanhling deputation ary M-Cleod 

eepest warmth o} ing disptitation—Mary M‘ 
always held a Reames salt 3_and without intruding her- 
self forward as the arbitress of any other person’s opinion, 
she in reality gave a tone to that of the whole—for those 
who could not be convinced by the strength of her reason 
ing, were always ready to admire the manner in which it 
was deli » and were always willing to believe that her 
eyes said less than her other arguments. 

Boasting, one evening, how little she was subject to the 
impressions of fear, it was resolved, by her thoughtless 


face. | juvenile associates, that an attempt should be made to 


expose what they considered vanity inthe extreme. With 
this view, after some consultation, they resolved to in- 
troduée into her bed a portion of a human skeleton, with 
its head reclining upon ‘a pillow, imagining that, when 
the unfortunate subject of this metnoir should undraw the 
curtains of her bed, an involuntary scream would ex 

that even her fears could be easily worked upon. — 
listened, when: she had retired from the dance, with no 
ordinary silence ; but forsuch an exclamation they listened 
in vain; no scream—not the least sound was heard; the 


ight of the lamp, too, was extinguished, after a seeming] 
ian interval, oa all was ently buried in a ssoaloand, 
unin Ces ing, therefore, that the 


fearless maiden a eee , and removed it in 
silence, retired, r-some little disappointment, at 
the ll pocee of the they had laid to alarm her. In 

Mary M‘Cle eae Se aad soaking 
she reposed in the same bed with a human skull, totally 
ignorant of the presence of so appalling a sight, and slept 
as sound as innocence always will, in\peace, by its ‘side. 
The moon rising during the night, shed its rays through 
the window of Le room, full upon-the head of the skele- 
ton, presenting an object barely visible to the eye, and, 
for that reason more horribly awful than language could 
attem) 
jects distinetly present to the eye, which could dispel any 
dreadful illusion, which such a mpc under such cirs 
cumstances, could give rise to. Upon thisscene, arranged 
by an unfortunate concurrence of events, as if laid out by 
the hand of a-demon, beamed the bright eye of Mary 
M‘Leod, as she awoke from a dream—fell like the spark- 
ling eye of an angel hovering over chaos. The shock wag 
too exquisitely horrible to be endured ; her fine spirits 
could not wi nd the blow; and but a few minutes 
sufficed to convert the soaring spirit of her, whose wit had 
lately abashed even the most presumptuous, into that wild 
horror-stricken essence which directed the wild motions 
of a beauteous unfortunate maniac. 

‘‘ Listen,” said the wife of the worthy host, a physician 
of lon ice in the most benevolent of the sciences ; 
** Listen to that curious, long-continued laugh! It is 
surely the laugh of your favourite, Mary M‘Cleod !<In 
a few minutes, all the inmates of the house were assembled 
at the door of the room which contained the beauteous 
form from whence this wild laughing emanated : it paused 
for a few moments, and then again proceeded—again it 
ceased, and all became-silent as the grave. Again the 
lavgh went on—no entreaties. could stop it—all questions 
passed away unheeded. ‘It sounds,” said one of the 
servants, ‘as if it was approaching the window.” This 

tion roused the weeping energy of the worthy doctor : 
he astily burst open the door, and rushed into the room ; 
but his ce came too late, for the unfortunate 
subject of the story had precipitated herself to the ground, 
said oho Nigare ‘pack by her agonized companions, more 
dead than alive. The doctor soon foresaw that the injury 
she had received would render all care leath had 
marked her for em ang pocght -_ or rs 
which was besto . t astate o 
i i Her half-dead attendants 


— to some little 
yet a hope for-the best : but death came on apace—no 


to describe; more especially as there were no ob« | €&& 


bulm could cure an injured frame, whose angeli ini 
was, if possible, still more dreadfully wounded. a 
of suffering were therefore few; and on the mornin n 
whieh she fled into the field where Folly ‘never riots, the 
bright spark of reason returned to her yet once again—al] 
her powers of mind came back with renewed stren, h 
and calling around her the weeping up; with whom 
she had parted but a few evenings beiore, she begged of 
them to fogget her fate as coinpletely as she forgave those 
who were the unintentional cause of her death.  ** Do not 
imagine,” said the retiring angel—** do not, for one mo: 
ment, believe that I am sorry that the period is come when 
I shall be set free from a pilgrimage, which might, perha 
haye eyded still more unfortunately, and might not have 
afforded so useful an example of the dangers of working 
upon the fears of any one; nor should I have been so 
tried, had not my vanity leid claim to what no one ever 
Possessed—a total absence of all fear, In all future periods, 
amid the gay scenes of life, when anger shall prompt you 
may you recollect to forgive ethers, 2s Mary M *Cleod for. 
gave you 3 and if ever my spirit shall be deputed again to 
wit gets h poe perhaps, pars very attendant 
‘NO, at that very moment, will bring back 

recollection the fate of Mary M'Cleod.” © st ‘0 9% 





GAMBLERS. 
—_——- 

It is a trite observation, that the sity to play j 
frequently biit a modification of years Of P ned 
The character of Weare, murdered by his accomplice 
Thurtell, furnishes a fresh confirmation of this opinion. 
It is not, perhaps, generally known that Elwes, the res 
nowned miser in his day, was no less distinquished as & 
gambler. In the last number of the Retrospective Ree 
<p —- an extremely et sketch of the life 
o' y worshipper of Mammon, from whi 
glean the following apeeaotes : ; wapade: 

** After sitting up a whole night to play for tho 
with the most fashionable and molligate pba of the time, 
amidst splendid rooms, gilt sofas, wax-lights, and waiters 
attendant on his call, he would walk out about four in 
the morning, not towarfs home, but into Smithfield! to 
meet bis own cattle, which were coming from Thaydon- 
hall, a farm of his in Essex. There would this same 
man, forgetful of the scénes he had just'left, stand. in 
cold or rain, bartering wath a carcase-butcher for a shi 
ing! Sometiines when’ the cattle did not arrive at the 
hour expected, he.would walk on in the mire to meet 
them; and, more than once, he has gone on foot the whole. 
way to his farm without stopping, which was 17 miles 
from London, after sitting up e- whole night. 

‘* Mr. Elwes never in post-chaises. The horse’s 
back was his carriage; and upon this, with a hard boiled 
in his » @ scrap or two of bread, and ne baggage, 
he would take the road (the most turnpikeless road, as the 
Irish orator would say) and midway in his trayel, would 
stop under some h where grass grew, and there, 
with a little water, would refresh himself and his luckless 
horse. He was at the very moment worth five hundred 
thousand pounds. ; 

‘** The debates in 1782 were very long and interesting, 
and ——_ continued till a late hour in the evening. 
Mr. Elwes (he was member for Berkshire) who never Jeft 
any company, public or private, the first; always staid out 
the whole debate. After the division, Mr. Elwes, without 
a@ great coat, would pene 4 go out of the House of 
Commons into the cold air, and, merely to save the exe 
— of a hackuey-coach, walk to the Mount Coffee. 
ouse. A circumstance happened to him on one of these 
evenings, which gave him a whimsical opportunity of dis- 
laying that disregard of his own person which I have be- 
fore-noticed. The night was very dark, and hurtying 
along, he went with such violence against the pole of 
sedan chair, which. he did not see, that he cut both his 
legs'very deeply. As usual, he thought not of any age 
sistance; but Colonel Timms, at whose house he then was, 
in Orchatd-street, insisted upon some one boing sent for. 
Old Elwes at length submitted, and an apothecary was 
called in, who immediately began to ex: Wale. on’‘ the bad 
consequences of breaking the skin—the good fortune of 
bis being sent for—and the peculiar bad appearance of Mr, 
Elwes’s wound.’ ‘ Very probably,” said old Elwes, ‘ but 
Mr. ————, I have one thing to say to you+-in my opi- 
nion my legs are not much hurt ; now you think they are; 
—so I-will make this agreement; I will take one leg, and 
you shall take the other; you shall do what you meses 
with yours, and I will have nothing te mine; and I will 
wager your bill that my leg gets well the first.” I have 
frequently heard him mention, with triumph 





that he 
beat the apotheeary by a fortnight.” Sieger 
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REVIVIANA. 


MiCRO-COSMOGRAPAHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WOKLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno. EanuE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P. C. 1664. 


~ (CONTINUED. FRow oun Last] 
— 


60. A SORDID RIcH MAN is a beggar of a 
fair estate: of whose wealth we may say as 
of other mens unthriftinesse, that it has 
brought him to this: when he had nothing, 
he lived in another kind of fashion. He is a 
man whom men hate in his own behalf, for 
using himself thus ; and yet being upon him- 
self, it is but justice, for he deserves it. 
Every accession of a fresh heap bates him so 
much of his allowance, and brings him a de- 
gree nearer starving. His body had been 
long since desperate, but for the reparation 
of other mens tables, where he hoards meat 
in his belly for a moneth, to maintain him 
in hunger so long. His clothes were never 
young in our memorie: you might make long 
Epocha’s from them, and put them into tlie 
Almanack with the dear year, and the great 
frost, and he is known by them longer then 
‘his face. He is one ne’re gave almes in his 
life, and yet is as charitable to his neighbour 
as himself. He will redeem a penny with 
his reputation, and lose.all his friends to boot ; 


and his reason is, he will not be undone. | giv 


He never.payes any things, but with strictness 
of law, for fear-of which only he steals not. 
He loves to pay short a shilling er two in a 
great sum, and is glad to gain that, when he 
can no more. He never sees friends but in a 
journey to save the charges of an Inne, and 
then only is not sick:.and his friends never 
see him but to abuse him. He is a fellow 


indeed of a kind of frantick thrift, and one 
of the strangest things that wealth can work. 
[To be continued in our next.] 


Chit Chat. 


4 LETTER FROM A KNIGHT OF THE POST TO A 
CELEBRATED QUACK DOCTOR. 
TO DOCTOR —. 

Honp. S1r,—As_ I see you ave afferdavitts at the end 
off your bil, I shall be ridy too sarve you as chep as any 
bodey in London willdo. 1 ave bin imploide by a grat 
maney Doctors to sware for him, and I will sware wat 
you plese, butt you must .kep itt a siccritt. I ham verry 
thin in my bodey, and lok -siccely,-so-as-how the justis 
will belleve I ave ben ceurd. I will sware before my 
Lord Mare, or ‘any of the sittin-Aldurmens excep Justis 
Feildin, for he fond me out once, for swarin falsley for 
the Grek Water Doctor. i wil alsoe draw up the Affer- 
davids if you plese, for I was bred to phizzic myself, and 
no most of the turms and ard words. Mye price for a 
Kanser is five shillings and* the same for the fool dizzies, 
and the Kin zevil. Plese to dirrec for me at Mrs. Jonson’s 
in London Cheapside.—Your bumble earvant to command 

Sa JOHN WITTAKKER. 
‘P. S.—1 shant sware by mye one name, but aney 
ethers, and my wif will sware alsoe iff you want her. 











CURIOUS TRIAL. 

After Stephen the Seventh had ascended the Papal 
throne, he summoned from the grave the body of his pre- 
decessor, Formoso, and having dressed him in his ponti- 
fical robes, he put him on his trial for misbehaviour. The 
dead man preserved throughout the whole proceeding an 
obstinate silence, and was, consequently, found guilty. 
He was theretore again stripped ot his magnificent dress, 
had three fingers cut off from his right hand, and was 
thrown into thé Tiber. 


TRAVELS OF THE VIRGIN MARY’S HOUSE. 
The house of the Virgin was fetched by the angels from 
Nazareth, and transported to the top of a mountain in 
Dalmatia. Three years afterwards, it was carried into a 
litle wood, belonging to a widow, named Loretto. A 
small town has since been built.on the spot; and a mag- 
nificent church has been erected there. 








ORIGIN OF THE RED HATS WORN BY CARDINALS. 


The Emperor Frederick the Second declared war to 
Pope Innocent the Fourth, who, fled to France and held a 
council at Lyons, in which the German was excommuni- 
cated. In the same council, it was also resolved that the 
Cardinals should wear red hats, in order to show that they 
were always ready to shed their blood for the church. 





HOMAGE PAID TO THE POPES. 

Pope Alexander the Third having been obli 
into France, was received there at Torey, on the Loire, by 
the kings of France'and England, Lewis the Seventh and 
Henry the Second. The: ahgined from their horses when 
they met him, and each taking hold of one side of his 
horse’s bridle, they led him thus to.the house whieh had 
been prepared for his reception. 

Pope Alexander having been restored to power, and the 
Emperor Frederick fearing a revolt im Germany, the latter 
went to ask pardon from his ‘Holiness, who put his foot 
on his aor neck in the town of Venice. 

Henry the Fourth received the Imperial crown through 
Celestin the Third, but not from his hands. The Pope, 
sitting on an elevated chair, took the crown between his 
feet, and placed it thus on the head of Henry, who was 
kneeling before him.- His Holiness then k 
again in the same manner, to show that he had power to 
ive and to take. ‘The-Cardinals picked it up and’ placed 


to fly 


it gently on the head of the-newly-ma¢z Emperor. 


AFRICAN PRIESTS. 

[From Burkhardt's Travels:in Nubia, 4to,-p.404.} 

** During the whole of my stay in this encampment, as 
well as at Shendy, I affected the — sanctity of man- 
Ners, imitating, as far-as possible, the Faheys, - whose cha- 
racter is the niore respected in these countries from their 
enjoying the reputation of great learning, and of exem- 

lary:private conduct. This is the character of the whole 
body but it is well known how unworthy many indivi- 
duals are of it, and that all their actions are governed by 
hypocri y. Superstitious prejudices, ‘and respect for a re- 
ligion which ‘appears more awful from the great bulk -of 
the: people being-ignorant.of its tenets ; fear, perhaps, of 
incantations, and the great respect shown towards each 
other, still tend to keep up the popular belief that a Hadji 
must be a being superior in virtue and sanctity; and, ‘if 
he ever proves the contrary, no one is bold enough to ac- 
cuse him, as the whole body would then become the 
enemy of the accuser. It is much the same with the 
Olemas in Turkey and Arabia. Their real character ‘is 
well known; but they coptinue to enjoy great credit, be- 
cause no one likes to be.the first to raise his hand against 





them, and.they are protected by the government, which 


finds them useful in enslaving the multitude, aud in di- 
recting public opinion.” * 


Fatal and. Horrible Event.—We little thought to have 
heard of the classical fable of Acteon being actually 
realized. in.our day ; but.a story.is current in this neigh- 
bourhood which very nearly resembles it, and which, we 
doubt not, és quite as true: A few Nights since, the 
huntsman of a gentleman, to whom the sportsmen of 
Dorsetshire are indebted for the amusement resulting 
from one of the finest packs of fox-hounds in‘ wets. 
dom, hearing ‘an u usual disturbance in the ‘kennel, le 
his bed, and proceeded ‘thither without his coat,’to ascer- 
tain the cause. “No sooner had the unfortunate man 
crossed the. threshold, ‘than the dogs, who, it would ap- 
peats knew him only in his scarlet livery, 

im, and completely devoured hit, clothes and 





5 | 
swith 


the exception of the thumb of his right hand, on‘which-} 
-}.gtew-a large:callus from. the pressure.of the whip, and. 


which being. probably too hard for mastication, was iene to 
declare the dreadful tale —Sherbourne Mercury. 


it off 





A certain nobleman sitting at the table opposite to Sco” 
tus (that writ on the sentences) a most learned English- 
man, oncaet other discourse, merrily asked him what 
was the difference betwixt Sot and Scot? He answered, 
** Nothing but the table, Sir!” 


In an old drama, on the subject of the Deluge, Noah 
summons his wife into the ark, and, on her refusing to 
come in, swears at her by John the Baptist ! 


The Westmorlund Gazette mentions an extraordinary 
fox chase in that county, by the Underbarrow hounds, 
which lasted 28 hours, and extended.200 miles. It hegan 
on ‘Saturday morning (31st ult.).and continued through 
the night, and till two o’clock on Sunday afternoon, when 
Reynard dropped into the mouths of his pursuers in an 
ineffectual attempt to leap overa wall. ‘The hunters :were 
all thrown out on Saturday night, but the dogs continued 
the chase; and some fresh dogs were brought to the, scent 
ov Sunday! 


Fatal Frolic.—A few years since, on a wedding-day, in 
a family in Norfolk, by way of pastime, after dinner, :the 
party assembled played at ** hide and seek.”’ - It being the 
turn of the brideto hide herself she soon disappeared but, 
on searching, could not be found. The mirth was soon 
converted into sadness, as in truth she could no where be 
found, or made to hear the earnest calls made forher. -In 
fact, she never again made her appearance; ‘nor:could 
she be found or traced, notwithstanding-the diligence-and 
labour exerted.: At length, intwo.or - ears after, by 
some chance, an old oak chest was opened, when, wi 
horror, her faded remains, in her wedding garments, were 
found within ‘it. It was then discovered, ‘that,’ to ‘hide 
herself, she had got into the chest, which shut ‘witha 
spring lock, and, ‘being very:close,; -had produeed,alarm, 
fainting, and suffocation ; and hence she was neither seen 
nor heard, nor could she hear or answer... : 


‘When Colmanrread his :admirable opera of  Inkle and 
Yarico to the late Dr. Mosely, the Doetor made no 
during the,progress of the piece; and, when it, was con- 
cluded, he was asked what he thought ‘of it? ‘It wor’t 
do,” said the ‘Doctor, ‘stuff; nonsense.” “Every body 
else having been-délighted with it, this decided @isa 
bation puzaled:the circle; he was asked why? ** Tb ‘tell 
you why,” answered the critic. ** You say in.the. finale, 

‘ Now let.usdance and sing, 
" While all Barbadoes bells do ting.’ 
It. won’t do; there is‘but one bell in all the island !” 


Heron-hawking in Norfolk.—¥t may ‘not .perheps be 

enerally hhaderitecour readers that the ancient pare 
Geen! hawking is still carried on in the county of Norfolk. 
A .co! dent of ours, in the neighbgurhood, has 
favoured us with the following account :—-Ten “cast ‘of 
hawks, with four falconers, natives of Germany, ate - 
at Didlington Hall, ‘the ‘seat: of ‘Major Wilson, :near to 
which place’is an extensive heronry. Every afternoon 
during the month of May and June, the faleoners. are in 
attendance with the hawks in that spot, which from. the 
position of the wind, is judged:to be most favourable 'to 
the sport, where they are met by a’very'largé party'6f ‘the 
ladies and gentlenien of the neighbourhood; who with 
their friends from: distant counties, who' visit them.to enjoy 
the diversion, have frequently exceeded the number. of 
150 persons.—A description of flight which took place in 
Mundford Field, a few days ago, will give a faint idea of 
the enthusiasm with which the sport-is pursued. A-herén, 
on its'way from the heronry to the fens’ was seen, at.a:con- 
siderable distance, going down wind. ,He was .so far -pff 
that the falconers hesitated, whether they could. yentyre 
to unhood their hawks: but. one of them having luckily 
upon his wrist a famous hawk, in which he had t con- 
fidence, cast him off alone. ‘He- made ‘instatitly’at® the 
heron, who mounted higher into’ the air, —ae 
advancing rapidly in his course. ‘The whole field wag. in- 
stantly in metion, .and those only who have hunted "he 

















some of our craek fox-hounds can~form an idea of the 
ardour with which every persgn, including the ‘ladiés, 
strove to be foremost. é hawk made num stodps 
at'the héron, which his activity-an@ stoutmess enabled:him 
to‘avoid ; and’it was not till some time after.the birds-had 
ceased to be visible to'the.chief part of the field, thatthe 
hawk was enabled, after repeatedly. striking his quarry, to 
bring him down the ground. ‘The flight was ‘so rapid, 
that of the numerous party who started with the hawk fot 
more than four 6r tive. persons were up at this interesting 
moment. ‘It lasted 26: minutes, the distance -frem 
int co point: exceeds.6 miles. The:height towhich, the 
Binds rose,was.so.gteat, that to use.an expression of the 
falconers, ‘‘ they were six steeples in the air, no bigger 
than humble’ bees.” —Sporting Magazine. ; 


. 
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Che Pbdilanihropist. 


MARINE HUMANE SOCIETY: 
i 

It will be recollected that a society was some time ago 
instituted by a number of humane and 
individuals in this town, for. the purpose of encouraging, 
by a due distribution of rewards, the boatmen and.others 
on the adjacent coasts to use ‘every exertion to save the 
lives of those in danger of -perishing by shipwreck, It is 
long since we first suggested an itstitution for this ge- 





nerous purpose in the Mercury, in which its ptobable eee 
advantages have beert, from: time to time, pressed uport | seem 


the attention of ovfr. téwnsmen’; and we now gladly em- 
brace the opportunity to-day before them evidence of the 
good ‘effects of the Marine-Humane.Society ; the liberal 
support of which, as a means of saving many valuable 
lives_on our dangerous shores, we may.earnestly recom- 
mend, without incurring the blame of an immoderate 
claim on the public botinty. it-is well known, that, in 
many lamentable instances. of shipwreck of late years, 
the uncertainty of a reward for. exertions to, save human, 
life, beyond the mere; satisfaction of. doing a worthy ac- 
tion, has rendered many boatmen and others less prompt |: 
t0..risk their lives in undertakings so generally peril- 
. louss-and a comparatively small pecuniary. expectation 
wold ‘haye induced them te brave the raging element, 
which, ‘in consideration of their families, they might 
not ‘otherwise consider themselves justified to attempt. 
The hope, too,“of honourable public record, is no small 
inducement on such occasions to men im humble life; 
as it might be the means of bringing about an amend- 
ment of their circumstances in life. Both these objects 
the Marine Humane. Society have in view ; and we have 
now before vis a letter from My. John Bond, dated Hoy- 
lake, February, 1824, addressed to Charles Birch, Esq. 
the Secretary of the Society, relating the loss of the Eliza- 
Captain Halliday, : from Miramichi, on the West Hoyle 
Bank, in September-last, and the sa¥ing of the crew and 
much property. Mr. Botid exptesses his high opinion of 
the Society: When the Elizabeth struck,. the life-boat 
was engaged in assisting another.vessel then in danger, 
and Mr. Bond went off with eight men, and saved from a 
watery grave the captain and thecrew. Toinquiriesmade 
of Mr. B. by the friends of the Society, relative to the plun- 
dering of wrecks on that coast, he replies, ‘‘ I can speak 
with the great fidence, that if proper rewards were paid 
to those individuals who venture their lives in such perilous 
cecasions (which has not yet been the case, and which I have 
every reason to believe has been for want of 4 proper re- 
presentation) it would not only check this shocking prac- 
_ tice, but would be the means of their «the boatmen and 
others) bringing the articles which they may find from 
time to time to me, to be secured under the King’s lock, 
" for the owners.”® Mr. Bond, for his general services in 
the cause of humanity in the above-mentioned and other 
instances of shipwreck, received a reward from the society 
‘of £5; an@ each of the seamen who assisted in saving the 
erew of the Elizabeth, received fifteen shillings. Their 
names are—Thos. Davies, Geo. Davies, Jno. Evans, 
Richd. Bird, Robt. Beck, Jas. Roberts, Thos. Jones, and 
John Little. We have also before us an. account of 
another gratifying instance of exertion to save individuals 
on that coast from shipwreck. The schooner Camilla, on 
the 3ist of January, while on her way to Liverpool, saw 
a sloop in a distressed and sinking state, and immediately 
bore down towards her. The mate, pilot, and 6 seamen 
of the schooner happily succeeded in saving the Captain 





‘ of the sloop, his wife, one-man andtwo boys. We are} 


not informed what rewards have been distributed on this 


eccasion, but have no doubt they were as liberal as the| - 


funds of the society would admit. We shall not fail to 
_ notice the proceedings at the next. meeting of the mem- 

bers of this admirable institution, and in thé meantime 
We eangot too strongly recommend the Marine Humane 





THE KA LEIDOSCOPE. 


- eae én at esisaitansing 








. ~ “ s we, 


| Society to general patronage and support; or impress too Tu History oF Ernics—We have to thank £. B. who has 


strongly upon the minds of those who may have it in their | 


power to aid their fellow creatures who are in danger of 
4 Watery grave, -the'fact that their services in the hour of 
peril, may at once bring‘them celf apeapared honour, 
ahd reward. 

—_—— 


Ladie? Charity.—From the report of this excellent es- 
tablishment, just pubtishes, it appears, that ** during the 
last peat camer 149 f women’ liave received the 
aed ner ; eS Scedllien nadine vacci- 
nai ander ty Ba in tion to. w. 2 8499 

oo L prongs J —, in 
sumeanieds 
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The Drama. 


Mr. Salter.—We have: great pleasure in opitok the 
following testimony of the:talents of Mr. Salter from the 
Manchester Herald of Match 2, not only because it affords 
a confirmation of the favourable opinion which . we.re- 
peatedly expressed of this meritorious actor during hi: 

ent last season at our theatre, but because we 

know it will very much ‘gratify his numerous friends and 

admirers in this town ard neighbourhood. It is no <. 

palo to Mr. Salter, that he ehould procure so libe 

of applause when gl Mr. Macready, -one. 

of the first tragedians rg The paper allus 
yatta after ine agg. in ‘terms of admiration of Mr; 
lo, sayss-"* The other characters were as 

ie Iago, ba Binge ad rely ne 
excepting was admii acted by 
Mr. Balter, es we uever before saw to so much ad- 
in an Begs wrendyh. +g great characters, With a 

little drawbac or not cing fed “enough, in the mere 
walking scenes, an ‘ open villain,’ deserving in 
appearance and in manner the epithet of ** Honest, honest 
Iago !” his ance-Wwas most excellent. The manner 
in which he worked up his victim to his purpose was of 

the'first otder. It 

when acted by inferior artists,—an 
dulity of Othello. His cone was by ty 





for the°cre- 
» and 





applauded by the house, and, amidst the eclat of 
the. Muor, he. .2 plenitude of applause from the 
judicious, "—Birm Chronicle. 
ees 

. . The Hireside. 





‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


‘In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another tn mere amuse- 
ments.” Jonn Locks. 


“ There is a time to laugh and a time te weep.”—Solomon. 





SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 


138. Because when women arrive at one hundred years 
of age, they behold then (be old!) This must be a ‘joke 
of some Lancashire genius, who does not stick at trifles; 
one who cates nothing for hasperation or hemphasis. 

Another: Because it: is not till they are 100 that they 
cometo C (i. e. a hundred.) 

139. Because it is pasturage (past.your age ! ) 

NEW SUBLIMITIES. 


140, When a merchant’s sons come home for the holi- 
days, wh Ba their father glad to see them all except his 
son Wi 

141. If ine watchmen cry the hour, why are they en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy ? 


Co Correspondents. 


Lirrkary Esrasiisuusnt-—Our correspondent RK. 7. S. will 
naturally turn his eyes to this part of our journal, to ascer- 
tain what we may ve to saytohim. ‘The fact is, that 

note to his letter, we 








? We have, however, our reasons to 
delay awhilé the appearance of the article we had then in 
contemplation. 





The Lines on # ‘Tombstone, sr the former eb tes 
“valued Gerespondent, shall appear dext week. 





what Iago often fails to do, |. 


sent to us for perusal a copy of the Investigator. We have 
perused the lecture of the Rev. Bengo Collyer, which we 
found extremely interesting, and not at all incompatible 
with the plan of our work- If we decide upon copying it, 
our eorrespondent must make up his mind to part with the 
work fora few weeks, as it will occupy all the we 
space of at least three numbers of the Kaleidoscope. 
we hear from E. B. we shall know how to proceed. . We 
are not very partial to a long-continued sefies, except 
Where such protraction is, untivoidable, as is the case in our 
translation from /’Hermite en Italie, which ‘will necessarily 
oéeupy.our columns for: some months; at the expiration of 
which the public will be in. possession of an original 
_ translation of a modern’ahd favourite work, the original 
. Of which would cost: thenr: more than ‘two-thirds of the 
annual y ‘qune se the Kaleidoscope. 





siheehienbis Propicizs.—A correspondent, B. from Manches 


ter, wishes to know where-he miay find any description of g 
most singular invention mezitioned by the president of the 
Liverpool Institution, at the last.annyal meeting, as re. 
ported in a late Kaleidoscope. If our correspondent has in 

- his possession, or can obtain.access to the third volume a 
” the Kaleidoscope, and will turn to page 139, he will meet 
with an article on the subject, headed “ Machinery applied 
to Calcuidtiéit ema Com positiei.” The contrivance of Mr. 
Babbage is so truly astonishing that weintend to repeat the 
-rartide to whiéh. we Have alluded fn an early number. ' if 
ny of our scientific} readets ate aware of aby subsequent 

be age sae ple aecount of. this calculating machine, we 
ed by 9 seyret to the work in which it Ay 
6 found. p A 
Poxray: —A eesuiepenten, whose signature we suppress, fs 
; indignant, because we have declined iriserting some of 
his verses, upen which he sets great value; “and he chal 
lenges us to produce any thing in the language on the same 
subject, which is much better. The word much is no bad 
Qhalification jf this ease; and as we happen to recollett 
some lines. qh precisely the. same subject, which we deem 
much, very much better, we shall subjoin them as an exam. 
plé of what we deem genuine poetry, althongh it is as unlike 
to that.of our ecrrespondent, as the purest gas lamp is to 
a rusb-light.. 





; LIFE. 
Swift down declinin,  Scesia 
As on we Jour a Si 
| hers ‘fees "farwer, 
5 fe 
‘atid the the maniling soul, 
mp Ag ity et the social bowl, 
feutiile e fi 
Steals on our ota ai ee us from the stage.” 
Hopason’s TRANSLATION OP JUVENAIZ 





Music.—-We have prepared for publication a beautiful song, 
which we shall introduce in an early publication, when we 
intend to issue another gratuitous supplement, in. order 
that otf readers Who have notaste for music, may not hare 
to complain that thisnew department of our work deprives 
them of their full share of other matter to which they may 
attach more value. 





The acceptable favour of our London friend shall be ap« 





Tue Doc or Two MastERs.—We have been so much amused 
oursélves'with theadventures of Jeremiah Schnackenberger, 
that we cannot forbear stepping sumewhat out of our way 
to thank our correspondent for the treat, 





Our friend J. F. of London, is informed that we have severa? 
pieces of his in lon. 


Nworb, of Manchester, whose communication has been de- 
layed for some time, ought to know that it has not been 
kept back on aceount of its want of interest; but for an- 
other reason which we shall state next week. 








Letters or —_— not rectived, wnless free of charge 








eens b mevoremee and ae EVERY TUVEsDar, by E 
H and Co, 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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